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make use of these ways of communication and also had to pay the high charges, or abandon the idea of travelling.
But Italy, instead of acting in this way, gave strict attention to natipnal interests and placed a hundred thousand labourers and enormous sums of money in the service of road construction in Abyssinia. With State permission, four hundred and twenty-eight building and road-building concerns, at their head the universally famous firm of Puricelli, and seventy-two firms, which are supplying materials, have a hand in the work. The average cost of building a metalled road is between 950,000 and 1,200,000 lire a kilometre. But a gradual reduction of the cost may be achieved, as methods are being improved, and as new ones are continually being found, and as more and more native workmen, among them many ex-slaves, who naturally are willing to work for less than Italian labourers, are now being employed in this sphere. Supervision and direction of the work will, of course, rest with the Italians.
The Italian workmen, cut off from the rest of the world, live on terms of good comradeship and in special living and housing conditions. Great attention is paid to sanitary arrangements, especially as the climate in many instances exerts an unfavourable influence of a man's ability to keep doing good work. Naturally, men whose health has been impaired by the work, and the relatives of those who have lost their lives, are looked after by the State. Frequently, the Viceroy and Governors in the course of their tours of inspection visit a number of the four hundred and fifty-three labour camps, satisfy themselves regarding the living conditions of the men occupying them, and urge a speeding up of the work in hand. At the height of the rainy season, in August 1937, Marshal Graziani, driving his own car, and attended only by a small escort, toured the whole northern area of Italian East Africa, covering a distance of 1075 miles. Everywhere he was received with acclamation. Although it was in the rainy season, all the labour camps were at work and the weekly forty-eight hours were, without exception, kept up. Now, to a large extent, Italian workmen